Studs Lonigan Was Written

IB E G A N writing what has developed into this trilogy in June,
1929. Judgment Day was finally completed at the end of Janu-
ary, 1935. In June, 1929,1 was a young man who had burned
other bridges behind him with the determination to write, whether
my efforts brought me success or failure. I was then finishing what
happened to be my last quarter as a student at the University of
Chicago. Three times before I had dropped out of classes because I
was restless and dissatisfied, resolved to devote my time to writing
and to educating myself in my own haphazard manner. For a fourth
and last time I had matriculated and I managed to finish the quarter.
Although I read continuously and rather broadly, after my sopho-
more year I could not maintain a steady interest in any of my courses
except in composition, where I could write as much as I pleased.
I would cut other classes, day after day, finally dropping out, heedless
of the loss of credit and the waste of money I had spent for tuition.
My mood and state of mind in those days were, I believe, of the
kind which most young writers will recognize. To be a young man
with literary aspirations is not to be particularly happy. At first,
the desire to write is more strong than is a clear perception of what
one wants to write and how one will write it. There are surprising
oscillations of mood. One moment the young writer is energetic
and hopeful. The next he is catapulted into a fit of despair, his
faith in himself infirm, his self-confidence shattered and broken, his
view of the future one in which he sees self-sacrifice ending only in
dismal failure. There are times when he cannot look his friends in
the eye. There are moments when he feels himself to be set against
the opposition of the entire world. There are occasions when he
turns a caustic wit, a brutal sarcasm, and a savage arrogance on others
only because he is defending himself from himself. Suddenly he
will be devastated by an image of himself in which he sees a nobody
who has had the temerity and egotism to want to call himself a
writer. He measures himself, with his few unpublished manu-
scripts, against the accomplishments of great writers, and
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